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Memorabilia 








|F we had the erudition to detect, and the 

malice to set down any error detected in 
the ‘List of Wiltshire Borough Records 
earlier in date than 1836,’ lately edited by 
Mr. M. G. Rathbone and put forth by the 
Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural His- 
tory Society, yet should we stay our hand. 
For there is in Mr. M. R. Pugh’s preface 
a disarming paragraph which asks that any 
such errors shall not only be pointed out 
to the Editor but also be entered on the 
blank pages at the end of the volume. We 
turn to the end and find that those pages 
are large in size and no less than fifteen in 
nimber; and with a prayer that we too 
may be endowed with such scholarly 
humility we turn back, and with chastened 
spirit begin our reading. 

The excellent preface already mentioned 
points out the difficulty of deciding which 
urban communities had a right to be called 
boroughs. From the eleventh to the thir- 
teenth century it was sufficient that a town 
should possess a market and enjoy burgage 
tenure; and from the twelfth century 
onwards such towns received charters of 
privilege which set them apart from the 
ordinary system of county government 
(though some were still styled boroughs, 
which had no charter). From 1294 boroughs 
were taxed at a different rate from rural 
townships, and from 1275 they were repre- 
sented in Parliament, though the number 
summoned varied according to the neces- 
sities of the Crown and the relative pros- 
Perity of the boroughs themselves. 

The ten Wiltshire boroughs of the Domes- 
day Book had risen to sixteen by 1832. Of 
these latter eight had no known charters, 
While the remainder included such places as 
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Old Sarum, Calne, and Wootton Bassett. It 
is noted that by 1835 the municipal revenues 
of Calne were ‘devoted to conviviality.’ 

Marlborough and Wilton, towns rich in 
historical associations, are rich also in 
records, but some odd items are to be found 
among them. Document No. 198 at Marl- 
borough is a note of the burning by the 
Mayor, in 1752, of a neck of veal; while 
among the ‘miscellaneous objects’ listed 
among the Wilton archives is ‘a small 
wooden box containing fragments of seals, 
three Georgian pennies, and two old hinges.’ 
It is a pity that this odd boxful was not lost, 
rather than that commonplace book of an 
early fourteenth-century Mayor of Wilton 
which was ‘ discovered’ in 1923, and shortly 
afterwards vanished. 


N the December and March numbers of 
The Genealogists’ Magazine is given a 
lecture to the Society by Mr. P. E. Jones, 
LL.B., Deputy Keeper of Records, on ‘ The 
Archives of the Corporation of London.’ 
Few, probably, know of the wealth of 
material that has accumulated in the hands 
of the Corporation and been made available 
to the public. The path of the researcher has 
to some extent been smoothed by a series 
of indexes constructed by Dr. Thomas, 
Mr. Jones’s predecessor, some in print and 
some in manuscript. The records date from 
the thirteenth century, and are valuable to 
genealogists. Even in the fourteenth century 
examples are given where it is possible to 
construct a pedigree of five generations from 
them. But the great mass of the documents 
remains unindexed, to an extent which the 
archivist must regard as ‘appalling.’ And 
‘appalling’ it must remain for many years. 
These two issues contain a number of 
articles of interest. ‘Scientific Genealogy,’ 
by Mr. Ridge, brings us up against some 
of those basic problems of pedigree that 
few genealogists ever seriously attack, 
though they may inexpertly revolve them at 
the back of their minds: we wonder whether 
his confident tone is always quite justified. 
‘Genealogical Research in Germany,’ by 
Dr. Friederichs, gives closely-packed advice 
to the British genealogist who may need to 
pursue his researches in that country. ‘ More 
Scientific Genealogy, by Dr. White, 
challenges some of Mr. Ridge’s confident 
conclusions, and wins our sneaking sym- 
pathy. Mrs. Wyndham has an interesting 
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paper on the family of the Rev. Richard 
Fletcher, Vicar of Cranbrook in Kent from 
1559 till his death in 1585. His eldest son, 
Richard Fletcher, became Bishop of Lon- 
don; and the Bishop’s son, John, was the 
famous dramatist of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Giles Fletcher, second son of the Vicar of 
Cranbrook, was Envoy to Russia, and a 
poet. Giles Fletcher, junior, son of this 
Giles, was also a poet, while his elder 
brother Phineas was author of the ‘ Purple 
Island.’ This was a truly remarkable family. 

As a relief from these early studies we 
may turn to an article by the Rev. Thomas 
Shaw dealing with the biographical and 
genealogical material of Methodism, par- 
ticularly for the early part of the nineteenth 
century. There is a fortieth annual report: 
the membership of the society has at last 
exceeded a thousand, but rising costs con- 
stitute a serious problem. 


N the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society 
for January-April the backbone of the 
number is provided by C.-H. Tillhagen’s 
two long articles on the Swedish Gypsies, 
one on their songs and the other on their 
death and funeral customs. In the first— 
continued from the previous quarter—is 
included the text of a long ballad in Romani 
and English, with annotations. The second 
describes in detail a large number of customs 
and observances which will be of much 
interest to students of folklore, and has 
four brilliant photographs of the perfor- 
mance of rites. The separate sections of the 
article cover death omens, bedside atten- 
tions, burial, the funeral feast, rites after 
death, mourning, charitable deeds in 
memory of the dead, his property, graves 
and their care, ghosts and precautions 
against their return. The corpse lies in 
a richly decorated tent for three days, with 
someone always in attendance and candles 
burning, but no fire. The new silk ribbon 
with which the corpse is measured possesses 
as much mana as the ancient Irish measur- 
ing-rod, though not its sinister nature. By 
means of the ribbon, for instance, women 
of the tribe can baffle inquisitive policemen. 
For six weeks after a death there is a 
ceremonial washing of the survivors’ hands 
by an outsider, and certain domestic taboos 
operate for twelve months. During the first 
six weeks the deceased revisits all the places 
familiar to him in his lifetime. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





JASPER HEYWOOD AND MARLOWE’ 
“DOCTOR FAUSTUS” 


JN Chapter 59 of what is called The English 

Faustbook (1592), we learn that before 
Faustus died “ he began to write his minde, 
to the end he might peruse it often and not 
forget’ what he has experienced. In this 
chapter and the two which follow, Marlowe 
learned that Faustus repented the “ grosse 
understanding and wilfull will” which 
robbed him of his life and the hope of 
immortality. He heard Faustus condemn 
himself as a “ wofull and weary wretch” 
with no place to “ creepe or flie,”” doomed to 
an abode of unspeakable darkness where he 
would suffer “all manner of filthy stenche, 
paines, colde, hunger, thirst, heate, freezing, 
burning, hissing, gnashing and all the wrath 
and curse of God and his creatures.” 
Aside from the reference to becoming soul- 
less as a beast, there is little in the Faust- 
book to suggest the ideas and images which 
flow through the mind of Faustus in his last 
hour on earth. 

A source not hitherto suggested as a 
frame of reference for some of these last 
thoughts is a dramatic monologue written 
by Jasper Heywood as a additional scene 
to the fifth act of his translation of Seneca’s 
Thyestes. Published first in 1560 and re- 
issued in 1581 (with nine additional plays 
translated by Heywood and _ others), 
Thyestes may be more important as a source 
for this great Faustian passage than Ovid, 
the Bible, or Marlowe's earlier works.’ 

Both Thyestes and Faustus are figures 
facing the gods in penitence, but still with 
assertive human wills. Thyestes is atoning 
for adultery committed with his brother's 
wife. In the Senecan fifth act, the Roman 
dramatist makes Thyestes call upon Jove 
to punish both him and his brother by 
wrapping the earth in horrible darkness, by 
sending wind and thunder through the 
world, and finally by rending mountains, 
as he did against the older Titans. But 


‘P. M. Palmer and R. P. More, The Sources 
of the Faust Tradition (New York, 1936), Pp 


223-25. 
7W. W. Greg, Marlowe's “ Doctor Faustus 
(Oxford, 1950), pp. 396-98. 
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Thyestes’ chief mood is one of fury, because 
his children have been slain by his brother 
Atreus, and their bodies have been served to 
their father in a dish at a banquet. So Hey- 
wood adds a scene to do justice to this 
mood. It is here we find images paralleling 
those in Marlowe’s final scene with Faust. 
(Doctor Faustus, Il. 1422-49.) 

In his hysterical grief, Faust says he will 
“headlong runne into the earth.” He cries 
for the earth to “ gape” and harbour him. 
Then he prays that his native stars may 
draw him up into a cloud, vomiting his 
limbs forth into the air, so that his soul 
may but ascend to heaven. Compare the 
words of Thyestes as Heywood supplies 
them in the added scene. 

Thyestes : 

Spue out thy flames, O Phlegethon: 

and ouer shed the grounde, 
With vomit of thy fyrye streame, 
let me and earth be drownde. 

Breake up thou soyle from bottome deepe, 

and geue thou roome to hell, 

That night, where day, that ghosts where gods, 

were wont to raigne, may dwell. 

Why gapste thou not? Why do you not 

O gates of hell unfolde? 

Are you likewyse affrayde to see, and 

know so wretched wight, 

From whom the godds haue wyrde theyr lookes, 

and turned are to flight.’ 


Faustus prays for the “ moouing spheres 
of heauen” to stop or at least slow down, 
postponing the hour of final reckoning. 
Thyestes tries to arrest time for vengeance 
upon his brother. Although the motives 
differ, compare the effort of each prota- 
gonist to control the forces of the external 
world and bend them to their wills. 


Thyestes : 


The Sun, the Starrs, the light, the day, 
the Godds, the ghosts be gone. 

Yet turne agayne ye Skyes a whyle, 
ere quight ye goe fro me, 

Take vengeance fyrst on him, whose faulte 
enforceth you to flee. 

If need ye must your flight prepare, 
and may no longer byde, 

But a re must with you foorthwith, 
the Goddes and Sun a syde, 

Yet slowly flee: that I at lengthe 
may yet you ouertake, 

While wandryng ways I after you, 
and speedy iorney make.‘ 


Marlowe has Faustus cry, “O Ile leap up 
‘o my God: who pulls me downe?” 
Thyestes is determined to pursue the gods, 


. id ge wed of Seneca entituled 

yestes,” faithfu nglished by Jasper Hey- 

wood (London, 1560). 0 r ” , 
c. cit. 
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not for salvation (like Faustus), but to force 
them to avenge him. 


Thyestes : 

By seas, by lands, by woods, by rockes, 

in dark I wander shall: 

And on your wrathe, for right rewarde 

to due deserts, wyll call. 

Yescape not fro me so ye Godds, 

still after you I goe, 

And vengeance aske on wicked wight, 

your thunder bolte to throwe. 

Although the sense of guilt and petitions 
to heaven have fundamental differences in 
pagan and Christian psychology, two such 
heroic sinners as Thyestes and Faustus, 
viewed by Heywood and Marlowe, “ write ” 
their minds in somewhat similar terms as a 
climax to their life activities. 


T. M. PEARCE. 
University of New Mexico. 


“GOD AND THE SOLDIER...” 


"THOMAS JORDAN has for a decade 

enjoyed a distinguished but undeserved 
place close to Ben Jonson and James Joyce 
in The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. 
John Nichols’ A Select Collection of Poems, 
1781 (Vol. III. p. 64) is there given as the 
source of the sole entry under Jordan’s 
name: 

Our God and Soldier we alike adore, 

Just at the brink of ruin, not before: 

The danger past, both are alike requited ; 

God is forgotten, and the Soldier slighted. 

The author of the poem is, however, 
Quarles: it appears in his Divine Fancies, 
1632 (Lib. I. 39) in the following form: 

Of common Devotion 

Our God and Souldiers we alike adore, 

Ev’n at the Brink of danger ; not before: 

After deliverance, both alike requited ; 

Our God’s forgotten, and our Souldier’s slighted. 
The three other poems by Jordan quoted in 
Nichols’ Selection are taken from his Wit in 
a Wildernesse, c. 1653. The make-up of 
Jordan’s several verse miscellanies is some- 
what erratic and one hesitates to dogmatise 
about the contents of a particular, unseen 
copy. It is none the less quite clear that 
Nichols did not find these lines in “ the little 
volume” which he had at hand and of 
which he gives a partial description. He 
seems rather, and quite naturally, to have 
set at the head of the epigrams he chose to 
reproduce what he took to be the four best 
known lines of the poet. 

Nichols’ version of the epigram is taken 
verbatim from Jacob’s Poetical Register, 
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1719, or, more probably, Whincop’s Com- 
pleat List, 1747, in both of which the lines 
are described as spoken by a soldier in 
Jordan’s Fancy’s Festivals, 1657. 

They are in fact delivered by Power, a 
character dressed as a soldier, in altercation 
with Policy, dressed as a scholar, in Act II. 
(B3’). They occur in a somewhat evasive 
context and are cast in the following form: 

I do remember once upon a wall, 

I saw a poor but witty souldier, scrall 

This Verse, which though it was in Charcole hue, 

And wildly writ, I’m sure the sence is true. 

Reads 

God and the Souldier men alike adore, 

Just at the brink of danger, not before; 

Warrs being done, both are alike requited, 

God is forgotten, and the Souldier slighted. 

It was Langbaine, in his Account of 1691, 
and not Jacob, who was the first to single 
out these lines in commenting upon Fancy’s 
Festivals: he quotes them from memory as 
the fruit of an earlier and satisfying perusal 
of Jordan’s masque. His version is faithful 
to Jordan’s text, apart from having “and no 
more” at the end of line 2, and “ The 
danger past” at the beginning of line 3. 

It is curious that Jacob, who must have 
relied upon Langbaine’s entry for Jordan, 
should not have preserved his text of the 
epigram. Presumably he aimed to improve 
upon the uncertain labours of Langbaine’s 
memory. He did not however attempt to 
discover exactly what Jordan had printed, 
nor could he of course resort directly to the 
authentic text in Divine Fancies. It is prob- 
able, though, that he was unwittingly familiar 
with Quarles’ original, or at least an 
approximate version of it. There is some 
evidence of the popularity of the epigram in 
the seventeenth century in the common- 
place books. Of the three MS. versions of 
which I am aware (two are in the Bodleian 
and one in the British Museum) two closely 
reproduce Quarles’ words, one even using 
his title. The third is in a collection of 
devotional pieces which includes items by 
both Quarles and Jordan (Bod. Rawl. Poet 
90) and, apart from having “ But that being 
past” in line 3, it exactly echoes Fancy’s 
Festivals. Quarles’ version is also quite 
closely followed in Thomas Brown’s 
Amusements of 1700 (Works 1708. III. 60). 

Thus Jacobs must have recollected the 
more or less authentic form of the first two 
lines, but have substituted his own “ ruin” 
for “ danger” in line 2 out of consideration 
for Langbaine’s corruption in line 3. The 
rest is, thanks to Langbaine, Jordan. 
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It is curious that Jordan’s discreet 
plagiarism, which was long ago detected by 
Oldys (and noted in his copy of Langbaine’ 
Account) should still continue to benefit its 
perpetrator in a form almost as close to that 
originally devised by his victim as that in 
which he himself sought to disguise his theft, 
“Good wits may jump” might well have 
been Jordan’s excuse on this, as on many 
other occasions, but it cannot serve him 
against the overdue sentence of banishment, 


RALPH C. ELSLEy, 


GIDE AND DEFOE 


GIDES Journal contains references to his 

reading of Defoe’s Captain Singleton, 
Colonel Jack, and Robinson Crusoe. Gide's 
admiration of Moll Flanders is attested in 
an article he wrote in 1913 for La Nouvelle 
Revue Francais; he discussed the ten French 
novels he most admired. 

A défaut de Moll Flanders, indiquerai- 
je a présent Manon Lescaut?— Peut-étre:' 

At the time he was writing Les Caves du 
Vatican Gide was particularly concerned 
with the novel of adventure: 

Mes heures les meilleures je les emploie 
& mettre au point les passages des Caves 
dont Copeau ne s’est pas montré satisfait, 

. . L’article de Riviére sur le ‘ roman 
d’aventures ”, que je lis cet aprés-midi, 
ajoute & mon désarroi; il dit 4 peu prés ce 
que j’aurais souhaité dire dans mon 
article.* 

In his article Riviére discussed the decline 
of symbolist literature, emotional, abstract, 
and subjective, which he hoped to see sup- 
planted by the novel of adventure, classic 
in its engrossment with action and compre- 
hensiveness. 

En d’autres termes la parfaite actualisa- 
tion d’un roman, c’est sa parfaite activité. 
Quand il est en acte, c’est quand il n’est 
plus composé que d’actions. . . . L’example 
qu'il faut alléguer ici, c'est celui des 
romans de Daniel de Foé.° 

The new psychological novel of adventure 
should be spontaneous and _ continuous, 
inspired by intellect, and conveyed to the 
reader by the actions of the characters. The 
adolescent who discovers himself, develop- 

‘André Gide, “* Les Dix Romans Frangais Que 
; La Nouvelle Revue Francaise (1913), 1, 538. 

2 André Gide, Journal, 1889-1939 (Paris: 
Librairie Gallimard, 1948), p. 391. 


* Jacques Riviere, ‘* Le Roman d’Aventure,” La 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise (1913), I, 932. 
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ing rather than thinking, is the ideal hero for 
such a novel. 

When Lafcadio, the protagonist in Les 
Caves, is first introduced, he has only two 
books, one of which is Moll Flanders: 
Pas de bibliothéque, pas de cadres aux 
murs. Sur la cheminée, la Moll Flanders 
de Daniel Defoe, en anglais, dans une vile 
édition coupée seulement aux deux tiers.‘ 
Lafcadio is thus protected from being con- 
versant with Moll’s repentance, inappro- 

jate both for his character and for the 
philosophy of the novel. There are certain 
obvious similarities between Lafcadio and 
Moll. Both mature without normal family 
connections; both are adept at petty 
thievery; both commit incest. 

Lafcadio states that Robinson Crusoe is 
one of the two books which he has enjoyed 
reading : 

Il faut que je vous avoue que je n’ai 
pas grand godt pour la lecture. En vérité 
je n’ai jamais pris de plaisir qu’a Robin- 
son. . . Si, Aladdin encore.° 

In the Journal Gide writes: 

Javance dans Robinson Crusoé pas a 
pas, avec l’admiration la plus vive.° 
Les Caves is principally concerned with 

the doctrine of the gratuitous act: 

....le profit n’est pas toujours ce qui 
méne homme; .. . il y a des actions 
désintéressées.” 

Je ne veux pas de motif au crime; il me 
suffit de motiver le criminel. Oui; je 
prétends l’amener 4 commettre gratuite- 
ment le crime; a désirer commettre un 
crime parfaitement immotivé.* 

Defoe also recorded this phenomenon; many 
of Moll’s adventures are the result of 
impulse such as that which constrained 
Lafcadio to commit crime. 

The novel of adventure or the picaresque 
novel affords the advantage of isolating its 

Primary character from family and societal 
relationships and from dogmatic morality. 
Moll, Robinson Crusoe, and Lafcadio are 
fee agents; each is tested by his unique 
situation. Crusoe depicts the situation in his 
balance sheet : 

I am divided from mankind, a solitaire, 
one banished from human society... . 


~André Gide, Les Caves du Vatican (Paris: 
Librairie Gallimard, 1949), p. 62. . 
‘Tbid., p. 93. 
Gide, Journal, p. 326. 
‘Gide, Les Caves du Vatican, p. 215. 
Ibid.; p. 247 
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I have no soul to speak to, or relieve me.° 
Lafcadio is similarly isolated when his 
brother rejects him because of his crime, 
his gratuitous act, with the words, “Et moi 
qui commengais 4 vou aimer! ” 

Gide apparently considered Moll Flanders 
and Robinson Crusoe to be illustrations of 
two almost universal problems; the isolation 
of the individual and the unmotivated action 
which asserts the freedom of the individual. 
The form of Les Caves is derived, in part, 
from that of the picaresque novel as 
exemplified by Defoe. 


WILLIAM M. PETERSON. 
University of North Carolina. 


* Daniel Defoe, Robinson Crusoe (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1910), pp. 61-62. 


A CENTRAL-AMERICAN 
TRANSLATION OF 
GRAY’S “ ELEGY ” 


ALTHOUGH many Spanish translations 

of Thomas Gray’s Elegy written in a 
country churchyard have been recorded,’ 
two Central American translations have 
received comparatively little attention des- 
pite the fact that the work of their authors 
shows to a marked extent the influence of 
English literature upon Spanish-American 
poetry. The first of these renderings, Elejia 
sobre un cementerio de aldea, was 
posthumously published in a volume of 
Eduardo Hall’s original verses and transla- 
tions, Brisas tropicales.2 The second was 
made by Hall’s son, Guillermo F. Hall,° 


*See Clark S. Northup, A _ bibliography of 
Thomas Gray (New Haven, 1917), pp. 121-22, and 
H. W. Starr, ‘Spanish translations of Gray's 
‘Elegy ...’” N&Q, May 12, 1951, pp. 206-09. 

*\New York: Louis Weiss, 1886, pp. 36-41. It 
contains translations of Moore, Byron, and Gold- 
smith as well as Gray. There are copies in the 
collections of Harvard, Library of Congress, and 
Temple University. 

* Guillermo F. Hall (1858-1941) was the son of 
Eduardo Hall, a Guatemalan of British descent. 
He was born at Comayagua and in 1870 went to 
London, where he remained for six years. After 
his return to Guatemala he published verses in 
the reviews El Porvenir and La Juventud and 
became treasurer of La Academia Guatemalteca. 
He published many political and literary works and 
composed several translations of Byron, Gray, 
Thomas Moore, Henry Chappel, Poe, and Tenny- 
son. The unpublished translations are in the 
possession of his son, Guillermo R. Hall (Tipo- 
grafia Nacional, Guatemala, C. A.). For a more 


detailed account of his life see David Vela, ‘‘ La 
Academia Guatamalteca, Correspondiente de la 
Espafiola: sus actividades y la obra personal de 
sus miembros. XIX,” in El Imparcial (Guatemala), 
viernes, 6 de abril de 1951. 
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and, to the best of my knowledge, has never 
been published. However, Guillermo R. 
Hall, grandson of Eduardo, has very kindly 
furnished me with a copy of his father’s 
translation. Since limitations of space make 
it difficult to print the entire Elegia, with 
the assistance of Mr. Joseph Meredith, 
Professor of Spanish at Temple University, 
I have selected ten representative quatrains, 
numbers 1, 2, 4, 9, i1, 12, 13, 14, 30, 32. 


ELEGIA 
Escrita en un cementerjo de aldea 
(Traduccién del inglés de Thomas Gray) 
Por Guillermo F. Hall, 1884 


El bronce tafie al declinar el dia, 
al vecino redil torna el ganado, 
a casa el labrador sus pasos guia 
y en las sombras yo quedo sepultado. 


Baja Ja sombra al valle, calla el ruido, 
y solo turban la quietud que empieza 
la oveja con su trémulo balido 
y el moscardén que zumba en la maleza. 


Al pie de aquellos arboles, do ondea 
sobre apifiadas huesas césped blando, 
los rudos fundadores de la aldea 
el ultimo reposo estan gozando. 


Ricos blasones, pompa, nombradia, 
belleza, honores, j todo se derrumba!, 
todo tiene so fin . . . un mismo guia 
nos conduce a la gloria y a la tumba! 


i Podran urnas o bustos cincelados 
volver el alma a su mansidn humana? 
i Despertaran oidos ya apagados 
al vago acento de lisonja vana? 


j Aqui duerme, tal vez, quien digno fuera 
en vida de empufiar estro glorioso, 
un pecho que con impetus latiera, 
un trovador de plectro melodioso! 


Mas la Ciencia su pagina esplendente 
mostrarles nunca quiso, y la Pobreza 
held en sus almas la genial corriente 
y apago sus anhelos de grandeza. 


j Cudnta perla oriental hay que reposa 
del mar ignoto bajo la onda obscura! 
j Cudnto flor en el yermo luce airosa 
y solo el viento aspira su dulzura! 


EPITAFIO 

** + Aqui la tierra alberga carifiosa 
** a un joven sin renombre nj fortuna ; 
“la Ciencia en su natal sonriéd amorosa 
**y la Tristeza lo mecié en su cuna! 

** | No mas pretendas descubrir al mundo 
** virtudes o flaquezas de aquella alma. 
** Ambos esperan fallo mas profundo ; 
* él, con su padre y Dios, reposa en calma! ” 


H. W. STARR. 


Temple University, 
Pennsylvania. 
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*‘SOOTH’ IN JOHNSON’S 
‘DICTIONARY’ AND IN KEATS 


[N Notes and Queries for September 15, 

1951 (Vol. 196, pp. 405-407) C. A, 
Luttrell examines my suggestion (in Modern 
Language Notes, Wisco, 1950) _ that 
Keats, in his use of ‘sooth’ in The Eve of 
St. Agnes, ‘jellies soother than the creamy 
curd,’ and To Sleep, ‘O soothest Sleep,’ is 
merely conforming to the authority of 
Johnson's Dictionary, which gives ‘ pleasing, 
delightful’ as the meaning of ‘sooth’ in 
Milton’s well-known reference in Comus to 
Spenser, ‘the soothest shepherd that e’er 
piped on plains.’ The writer attempts to 
adduce from dialect sources evidence of 
confusion between the adjective and noun 
‘sooth’ (true, truth) and the verb ‘ soothe’ 
(placate), and seems to regard these as 
more likely sources for Keats’s usage and as 
possible sources for Johnson’s own 
definition. 

‘With regard to the two cases in Keats,’ 
the writer says, ‘ we need go no further than 
poetical facility for sense-association to 
obtain an explanation. Perhaps the authority 
provided by Johnson should also be taken 
into consideration, but there remains the 
possibility that the poet had been 
familiarised with such senses in dialect,’ and 
goes on to point out that in 1818 Keats 
took a walking tour through (among other 
places) Galloway; the significance of Gallo- 
way being that Wright’s English Dialect 
Dictionary gives a citation from one of 
S. R. Crockett’s stories, published in 1900, 
in which one of the characters, purportedly 
a native of Galloway, uses the adverb 
‘soothly ’ in a sense which Wright interprets 
as ‘softly, gently.’ 

It seems to me that modern students of 
philology, under the influence of Wyld, are 
often inclined to overestimate the im- 
portance of colloquial, especially dialectal, 
sources for literary vocabulary and to 
depreciate the importance of _ literary 
sources. I think we are already going rather 
far when we postulate that Keats's ‘ poetical 
facility for sense-association,’ perhaps seiz- 
ing on a chance interjection heard in Gallo- 
way (the evidence for which is most 
tenuous), otherwise spinning it out of its 
own entrails, so to speak, should have hap- 
pened upon a sense of the word ‘ sooth’ that 
was, by coincidence, already authorized by 
the leading dictionary of the day. Surely # 
is not going nearly so far merely to speculate 
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that the young Londoner Keats, one of the 
most ‘literary’ of writers,’ coming in his 
reading upon a famous and _ striking 
reference to his favourite poet and wonder- 
ing about the meaning of the key word in 
that reference, should have consulted the 
standard dictionary; or at the very least 
asked one of his friends, who gave him the 
standard interpretation of the passage as 
authorized by Johnson. 

Of course we can only weigh probabili- 
ties; and if evidence is forthcoming that 
Keats and Johnson were aware of a dialectal 
use of ‘sooth’ (adjective and noun) con- 
taminated by ‘soothe’ (verb), that evidence 
must be given its full weight. But we must 
be economical in our assumptions, and I do 
not think we need to make this one or that 
the evidence so far adduced warrants our 
making it. We have at present no evidence 
of the existence of such contamination 
between a disputed passage in the 14th- 
century Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
and three late nineteenth-century citations in 
Wright, two of them from the works of 
popular novelists. 

Since my last paper I have come upon 
another passage in Johnson that is pertinent. 
This is his note, in his edition of Shakes- 
peare, to Petruchio’s strange exclamation, 
*Soud, soud, soud, soud’ (Taming of the 
Shrew, TV, i, 143). Johnson’s gloss is 

Soud, soud &c.] That is, sweet, sweet. 

Soot, and sometimes sooth, is sweet. So, 

in Milton, to sing soothly, is to sing 

sweetly. 
So far as I am able to make out, the 
reference to Milton can only be a badly 
garbled version of the Comus passage. To 
Johnson’s note Steevens adds, ‘So, in 
Promos and Cassandra, 1578: “ He'll hang 
handsome young men for the soote sinne of 
love.”” The O.E.D. has other late uses of 

‘soote,’ notably Spenser’s in The Shepherd's 
Calendar, April: ‘ They dauncen deffiy, and 
singen soote/In their merriment. E. K. 
glosses ‘ soote’ ‘ sweet.” The most famous 
use of all of ‘sote’ is, of course, the first 
line of The Canterbury Tales, quoted by 
Johnson in the prefatory matter to the 
Dictionary. 

I think we ‘need go no further’ for an 


**Keats . . . distrustful of a language actually 
spoken by men, a language of necessity too familiar 
to him, proposed to master the poetic diction of 
the past... .’ Leslie N. Broughton, A Concordance 


ig Poems of John Keats (Washington, 1917). 
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explanation of this confusion among ‘ soote,” 
‘sooth,’ and ‘soothe’ than the fondness of 
Johnson and contemporary philologists for 
indulging in the delights of conjectural 
etymology. True, dialectal speakers may 
also have confused them; but it seems un- 
necessary to postulate, in the absence of 
any positive evidence to that effect, that the 
confusion must first have taken place among 
speakers of Staffordshire dialect before 
being transferred to Johnson. Johnson's 
own fertile brain was quite capable of 
initiating the process. D. J. GREENE. 


University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Canada. 


THE TEXT OF ‘THE VANITY OF 
HUMAN WISHES’ 


THE editors of the Oxford (1941) edition 
of Dr. Johnson’s poetry chose to pub- 
lish a version of The Vanity of Human 
Wishes which runs to 368 lines. They state 
that “The text of the original edition of 
1749 and the revised text in Dodsley’s 
Collections of 1755 are alone authoritative ” 
(p. 27), yet the first edition of the poem 
contains 370 lines and the revised text con- 
tains 366. The 368 lines of the Oxford 
(1941) version were achieved by accepting 
Johnson’s deletion of one couplet for the 
revised version and by incorporating another 
couplet which is also omitted in the revised 
text. The editors explain their decision as 
follows (anything but full quotation of their 
reasons would be manifestly unfair): 
Johnson revised the poem carefully for 
its inclusion in Dodsley’s Collection, and 
made changes in over twenty lines... . 
But there is no reason to think that John- 
son saw the text once he had sent his cor- 
rections to the printer. He will not 
readily be credited with having sanctioned 
the omission of this couplet in the account 
of Wolsey (Il. 103, 4): 
Turn’d by his Nod the Stream of Honour flows, 
His Smile alone security bestows. 
It comes at the bottom of a page in the 
original edition, and must have been 
omitted by mistake. On the other hand, 
we may attribute to him the deletion of 
this couplet in the account of the dangers 
that wait on Beauty (after 1. 330): 
An envious Breast with certain Mischief glows, 
And Slaves, the Maxim tells, are always Foes. 
Not a good couplet in itself, it adds 
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nothing to the force of the passage, and 

even checks the run of the sense. (p. 28.) 

Stated in simplest form, the 368-line ver- 
sion of the Vanity is arrived at by the 
editors’ refusal to believe that Johnson 
would have “sanctioned the omission” of 
the couplet in the account of Wolsey and 
their willingness to accept the deletion of 
the couplet that followed line 330 in the 
first edition. The decision was made, then, 
partially on aesthetic grounds. I suggest 
that the definitive text of Johnson’s greatest 
poem should be that which omits both 
couplets. My reasons are: 

1. Johnson’s revision of the first edition 
for publication in Dodsley’s Collections of 
1755 does not contain either couplet. 

2. Juvenal’s tenth Satire, imitated by 
Johnson in the Vanity, has 366 lines, and 
there is evidence that Johnson had counted 
the lines for himself. Boswell records that 
Johnson had counted the lines in a number 
of literary works to prevent “ his mind from 
preying on itself.” One of the works was 
Juvenal’s tenth Satire, and it is the only one 
of Juvenal’s Satires that appears in the list 
(Life, I, 72). 

3. The couplet in the account of Wolsey 
(ll. 103-4 in the Oxford version) can be 
omitted without any violence to the flow of 
the lines. This is certainly a very lucky 
accident, if one subscribes to the view that 
their omission is the result of a printer's 
oversight." 

The only translations of Juvenal’s tenth 
Satire mentioned by Johnson are those by 
Holyday, Stapylton, and Dryden (Lives, II, 
446). Holyday’s version contains 406 lines; 
Stapylton’s, 434; and Dryden's, 561. I 
should be most loath to believe, in the light 
of the evidence I have cited to the contrary, 
that the number of lines in Johnson’s 
revision of his poem is identical with that 
of the poem he is imitating merely through 
coincidence. The couplet in the account of 
Wolsey deserves a place in future editions of 
the Vanity, but it should be relegated to a 
footnote. 

ARTHUR SHERBO. 

University of Illinois, 

Urbana, Illinois. 


* Since the omitted couplet ends with a colon 
it would seem that a full stop should have been 
substituted for the comma in the line immediately 
preceeding it. I suppose this failure to revise the 
punctuation represents an oversight on Johnson's 
part. 





THE FAMILY OF SMITH 
Of Buckland, Boughton Monchelsea, Maid. 
stone, etc. All in the County of Kent 


(Continued from ‘ N. & Q.,’ 10 November 
1951, page 490) 


GENERATION IV 


Issue of Mary née Smith or of Lucie nés 
Smith, whichever of the two it was (of 
Gen. III above) and —— (probably Gabriel) 
Greene her husband: 


John Greene, living 20 June, 1600. 


Issue of Simon Smith (of Gen. III above) 
and Joyce née Code and Thomazine née — 
his successive wives: 

By his said first wife: 

(1) Symon Smith. Described in the said 
Additional MS., No. 5507, p. 219—as already 
above recorded—as “ Simon Smith de Chart 
juxta Sutton, Will 1623.” Described by 
Berry’s E.P. as “Simon Smythe of Lested- 
Lodge, in the parish of Chart, next Sutton- 
Vallence, Co. Kent, Esq.” 

He was baptised at Boughton Monchelsea 
(as “Simone Smith the sunne of Simone 
Smith ”) 27 June, 1563. 

He came in, under his father’s Will, above, 
for a lease of —— (query spelling) at Bough- 
ton, i.e., Boughton Monchelsea. He was 
living 13 January, 1587/8. He was to come 
in for lands, etc., in the parishes of Plumstead 
and Wickham, Co. Kent., under the Will of 
his uncle John Smith (of Gen. III above) 
dated 20 June, 1600. He is, doubtless, the 
“Symon Smythe of Boughton ” living (and 
described as “ my Cousin,” probably meaning 
nephew, in the Will of his uncle Richard 
Smithe, of Gen. III above, query date, but 
proved:—) 13 April, 1602. 

He was—per Berry’s E.P.—buried at Chart 
Sutton 24 July, 1623. 

In and by his Will dated 15 July, 1623— 
wherein he described himself as “ Simon 
Smith of Chart next Sutton Valence, Co. 
Kent, Gent ”’—he made a bequest “to the 
use of the poore of the sevrall pishes' of 
Chart aforesaid and Boughton Monchelsea 
in the said County of Kent, videlt to each 
pish . . . 40/-”; gave and bequeathed “to 
Mary my welbeloved wife £200”; be 
queathed “unto Elizabeth and Mary my 
daughters to either of them £200 apeece”; 
and gave “to Alice Smith my daughter £210 
And to Margarett and Ann Smithe my 


* Abbreviation for parishes. 
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daughters to eache of them £150 apeece to 
be paid them respectively at their sevrall 
ages of 18 yeares or dayes of mariage wch 
shall first come”; willed and bequeathed 
“unto John Smith my sonne £210... and 
unto Henry Smith my sonne £200 to be 
sevrally paid them at their sevrall ages of 
21 yeares ”; ““ And whereas St Edward Hales 
of Tunstall in the aforesaid County of Kent 
Knight and Barronett was indebted unto me 
in the sume of £1400... for certayne Marsh- 
lands in Romney marshe in the aforesaid 
County of Kent wch I lately sould and con- 
veyed to the use of him the said Sr Edward 
Hales and John Hales Esquire his sonne and 
heire apparent and their heires payable as 
by a certeyne Indenture appeareth of wch 
thsd? sum of £1400 I have only receaved in 
pte the sume of £80, so theire is £1320 yet 
remayninge in the hands of the said Sr 
Edward Hales my will and mynde is That 
all the said sevrall porcons* of money given 
to my said sonnes and daughters as aforesaid 
shall be paid them out of the said sume of 
£1320 wch the said St Edward Hales now 
oweth me as aforesaid”; “‘ And the residue 
of the said £1320 (if any be) together with 
other money owinge to me by others I give 
will and bequeath unto Edward Smith my 
sonne at his age of 21 years if in the meane- 
while it be not bestowed in lands to his use 
and in his name (wch I wish and desire my 
executors to doe as soone as may con- 
venientlie be)”; made provisions as to the 
up-bringing and maintenance of “all my 
said Children sonnes and daughters,” “ and 
I comitt and comend the education and 
bringinge up of my said Children unto my 
executors intreatinge them to see them 
vertuously and religiously brought up”; 
“And I will that my said executors if they 
shall think fitt shall putt out my said sonnes 
John and Henry Apprentices to some good 
trade”; made provision in the event of “ my 
said sonnes John and Henry or any of my 
said daughters ” dying “ before such time as 
their said sevrall porcons of money are to be 
paid unto them respectively as aforesaid ”; 
made gifts “‘to my sister Stonehouse,” “ to 
my sister ffarance ” and “ to my brother John 
Smith ”; made gifts also “ to my well beloved 
frend Mr John fysher ” (query spelling) “ of 
Maydstone ”; “ to my servant Ralph Homer- 
sham”; “ to Jane Weldish my servant ”; “ to 


*ie., of which the said sum; i.e., of which 
sum 


*i.., portions. 
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Susan Littleale my servant”; willed and 
bequeathed “ unto St Edward Hales Knight 
and Barronett and unto Mary my well beloved 
wife All my lease estate interest and tearms 
of yeares yett to come and unexpired of and 
in the Rectory or psonage of Boughton 
Monchelsea aforesaid ... upon trust... That 
they shall make accompt and payment unto 
my said sonne Edward Smith of all the Rents 
issues and proffits . . . the said Accompt 
and payment . . . to be made unto him the 
said Edward Smith at his age of 21 yeares, 
And shall then also convey over unto him 
the said Edward the whole Interest and 
terme of the said Rectory or psonage. . . 
And if the said Edward Smith shall die before 
his said age of 21 years, That then the like 
Accompt payment and conveyance of the 
said lease of the said Rectory or psonage 
shall be made in like sort to John Smith 
my sonne at his age of 21 yeares And if he 
die before his said age, then the like accompt 
payment and conveyance of the said Lease 
to be made in like manner to the said Henry 
my sonne his exors or admors at such time 
as he shall or might have attained this said 
age of 21 yeares.” 

Next, “Whereas Mary my wife hath her 
Joynture out of certain Marshlands in Rom- 
ney Marsh wch I sould to the said St Edward 
Hales and John his sonne and other lands 
in Boughton Monchelse aforesaid,” he made 
other provision instead for her, and as part 
thereof gave unto her “the said Mary my 
wife my Messuages lands Tenements and 
hereditaments with appurtenances in Chart 
aforesaid where I now dwell To have and 
to hold to her the said Mary during her 
naturall life.” He made further provision in 
the event of his said wife marrying again. 

He gave and bequeathed “unto Edward 
Smith my sonne and to his heirs all my 
messuages lands Tenements and _ heredita- 
ments whatsoever in the County of Kent 
(Excepting such estate as is formerly made 
thereof by this my Will to Mary my wife).” 
(Provision for same gift and bequest to “my 
said sonne John Smith and his heires for 
ever” in event of the Testator’s said son 
Edward Smith dying under 21 and without 
issue—similarly for “ my said sonne Henry 
Smith and his heires for ever” in event of 
the Testator’s “said son John Smith dying 
under 21 and without issue.”’) 

He then proceeded :—‘ Whereas I have 
covenanted and granted by the Indenture 
herein before mentioned to pay unto ffrances 
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Smith widowe my Aunte the yearely Rent 
of £33 during the continuance of a certaine 
lease made to me by her the said ffrances 
of two pcells of the said Marshlands herein 
mentioned to be sold as aforesaid wch said 
lease I have assigned and sett over unto 
John Blockendon” (if I so correctly read 
such name) “late of London gent. now 
deceased and Edward Wightwicke of Ken- 
nardington in the aforesaid County of Kent 
as to psons in trust for the behoofe and 
benefitt of the said St Edward Hales and 
John Hales. Now I doe hereby declare my 
will and mynde to be” so and so. 

Residuary bequest “unto the said Mary 
my wife And I make and ordeine the said 
Mary and the said St Edward Hales my 
executors of this my last Will and Testa- 
ment.” 

Such Will was signed “Simon Smith”; 
was witnessed by “ John ffysher,” “ Robert 
Speaddinge,” and “John ffowberie script.”; 
and was proved in the Consistory Court of 
Canterbury (‘“ Liber, 45, No. 382”) 18 
August, 1623‘ by Mary Smith widow the 
relict.’ 

He married—per Berry’s E.P.—twice, as 
follows, namely : 

He married first Judith, or Alice, née 
Knatchbull, who (per Berry’s E.P.) was 
buried at Boughton Monchelsea 22 April, 
1599. 

There was issue of such marriage for 
whom see below, Gen. V. 

He secondly married—c. 1604 (per Berry’s 
E.P.)—Mary née Hales, sister of Sir Edward 
Hales, Bart., and daughter of William Hales 
of Tenterden, Co. Kent, Esq., by Elizabeth 
née Johnson, daughter of Paul Johnson, of 
Nethercourt, Isle of Thanet, his wife. 

The said Sir Edward Hales is doubtless the 
same person as the Sir Edward Hales of 
Tunstall, Co. Kent, Knight and Baronet, 
mentioned in her said husband’s Will 
together with John Hales his son and heir 
apparent.* 

She was living 15 July, 1623, and (proving 
her said husband’s Will) 18 August, 1623. 


* My note of it gave this date as 18 August, 1622, 
which—being prior to the date of the Will itself 
—was an obvious error for 1623. 

* There followed—on such Probate—a note dated 
20 September, 1623, concerning the said Sir Edward 
Hales, which, however, I did not think it necessary 
to copy. 

_* The Pedigree of this Hales Family will be found 
given in Berry, op. cit., but I am not concerned 
with that here. 
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She was also living (“Mary Smythe” or 
Smith: Executrix of her son Edward Smith, 
of Gen. V below) 12 April, 1632. 

There was issue of this (her own first) 
marriage, for whom see below, Gen. V. 

She, per Berry’s E.P., re-married on 2% 
February, 1632, which was an error on his 
part for 26 February, 1632 (see below), ie, 
presumably 26 February, 1632/3, George 
Curteis, Esq., High Sheriff of Kent, already 
above recorded as mentioned in the said 
Additional MS., No. 5507, p. 219. 

Berry does not state where this marriage 
took place, but I found that it took place at 
Chart Sutton, the entry there being as 
follows : — 1632,” i.e., 1632/3, ‘‘ Mr. George 
Curtise woodower,” i.e., widower, “and 
Marye Smith widdowe were marryed by 
vertue of a lycennce on the sixe and 
twentiethe daye of ffebruarye.” 

This re-marriage of this Mary née Hales 
(Mrs. Symon Smith widow) to George 
Curtis is also given in the Pedigree appearing 
in Hasted’s History of Kent, wherein the 
said George Curteis is stated to have been 
Sheriff of Kent in 1651 and afterwards 
knighted. I doubt this last statement, for I 
expect he was the person buried at Chart 


Sutton as ‘George Curteis, Esq.”, on 
29 December, 1653. 
There was issue of such her second 


marriage, for whom see below, Gen. V. 

(2) Anna née Smith. Described in Berry's 
E.P. as “ Anna Smythe= . . . Stonehouse.” 

She was baptised at Boughton Monchelsea 
(as “Anna Smith the daughter of Simon 
Smith ”) 19 September, 1565. She was living 
(married: Stonehouse) 15 July, 1623. 

She married, before 15 July, 1623, — 
Stonehouse; who was probably either the 
Christopher Stonehouse or the James Stone- 
house from whom the said Anna’s nephew 
Edward Smith of Gen. V_ below bought 
lands (see his Will, below, dated 15 Novem- 
ber, 1631, and proved 12 April, 1632)}- 
unless indeed these two were issue of her 
said marriage. See below. 

(3) Thomas Smith. Not mentioned in 
Berry's E.P. He was baptised at Boughton 
Monchelsea (as “ Thomas Smith the sunne 
to Simon Smith”) 8 May, 1570. 

He was living 13 January, 1587/8. ! 
expect that he did not live very long, for he 
is doubtless the “Thomas Smyth son of 
Simon Smyth gent of boughton munchelsey 
so buried at All Saints, Maidstone, 30 April, 
1602. 
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(4) Richard Smith. Described in Berry's 
EP. as “ Richard Smythe 24 son.” He was 
clearly not the 2nd son but the 3rd. 

He, per Berry’s E.P., married —— née 
—, and had issue by her Richard and 
Judith. Berry’s E.P., however, is here, in my 
opinion, in error; for, in my view, such 
Richard and Judith were the issue of this 
Richard Smith’s paternal uncle Richard 
Smith, above. 

This Richard Smith, however, may have 
married —— née and been father of 
John Smith who was buried at All Saints, 
Maidstone (as “ John Smyth, son of Richard 
Smyth”) on 22 March, 1604/5. See herein- 
after, Gen. V below. 


(5) Marten Smith. Not mentioned in 
Berry's E.P. He was baptised at Boughton 
Monchelsea (as ‘“‘ Marten Smithe the sunne 
of Simon Smithe”) 25 January, 1575/6. 


(6) John Smith mentioned as above in the 
said Additional MS., No. 5507, p.219, as 
“John” Smith. Described in Berry’s E.P. 
as “John Smythe.” 

He was baptised at Boughton Monchelsea 
(as “ John Smith the sunne of Simon Smith ”) 
3} October, 1578. He was living 13 January, 
1587/8 and also 15 July, 1623. 

He may have married, and, indeed, have 
married twice. 

He may have married first (c. 1612) —— 
née —— and may by her have had issue, of 
whom hereinafter.. 

He may have married secondly at Chart 
Sutton on 30 October, 1627, Marie née 
Willard (her bridegroom’s name being given 
in the marriage-entry simply as “John 
Smithe”) and may by her have had issue, 
of whom hereinafter. 


(7) Henry Smith. 
Berry's E.P. 

He was baptised at Boughton Monchel- 
sea (as “‘ Henry Smith the sunne of Simon 
Smith ”) 26 January, 1580/1. 

Whether he or his half-brother of the same 
name (below) married, I do not know. But 
[here record the following facts in case they 
may prove of assistance to others: 

There was an “Ann, wife of Henrie 
Smyth,” so buried at All Saints, Maidstone, 
\S February, 1605/6. 

Further, the following two marriages took 
place at All Saints, Maidstone: 

, Henry Smyth and Margery Holyman,” 

? November, 1608, and, “ Henry Smith and 
Ann Newstreet,” 21 January, 1618/19. 





Not mentioned in 
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By his said second wife Thomazine née 
— (and I continue the numeration of the 
children): 


(8) Henry Smith. Described in Berry’s 
E.P. simply as “ Henry Smythe.” 

He was baptised at Boughton Monchelsea 
(as “Henry Smith the sunn of Simon 
Smith ”) 24 July, 1585. 

Whether or not he married I cannot say. 
Cp. above, under his half-brother of the same 
name, Henry Smith, as to possibilities. 


(9) Mary née Smith. Described in Berry's 
E.P. as “ Mary Smythe=Farrance.” 

She was baptised at Boughton Monchelsea 
(as “Mary Smith the daughter of Simon 
Smithe ”) 24 September, 1587. She was living, 
unmarried, 13 January, 1587/8, and was 
living (married: Farance) 15 July, 1623. 

She married, before 15 July, 1623, —— 
Farance. 

Whether or not there was issue of such 
marriage I do not know.’ 


L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 
(To be continued) 


*T may here leave on record three entries in the 
Register of All Saints, Maidstone, which I have 
found amongst the papers of the late Oswald 
Collier, as follows: 

“4 June, 1604. Robert Smyth of Boughton Mon- 
chelsey ” [sic], married ‘‘to Alice Pembroke of 
this Parish.” 

ast May, 1611. Ann daughter of Robert Smyth 


mason. 
“11 Feb. 1613/14. Joanna Smyth daur of Robert 
Smyth.” 
but I cannot “‘ place’ any of these persons in the 
history of the family with which the present article 
is concerned. 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY, 1760 
(continued from p. 142) 


Frid. 14th. [March] 

A Genl Fast today, I was at Chapel morng 
& aftern. was at Work tho’ in the morng 
at my Office took a little Turn in the Park 
after Tea as it was light till 7, but afterwards 
I went to my Office, where everything was 
done early as My Lord went to Sion so I 
went at 9. 


Sat. 15th. 

have heard Nothing of Coll. Elliot about his 
Speaking to Mr. West I fear Nothing will 
come of it. 


Sun. 16th. 
was at Chapel morg & aftern. wald in the 
Gardens with Mr. Crisp bowed to Miss 
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Collier & Edwards then wald with Caroline 
in the aftern & see Mr. Adamson & a Miss 
Man with him there again I staid at Home 
this Evng in my Grandms Room who is much 
better. 


Mon. 17th. 

a cloudy muzzy Morng.—Miss Hayes dined 
& drank Tea with Us, in going thro’ 
Tavistock Street I met 2 of Pritchards Girls 
who calld me by my Name I went to them 
but did not know their Names they were 
pretty Girls. 


Tue. 18th. 
was with Mr. Cockburn the agent about 
Bror. Jack’s Arrears who said Mr. Freman 
should call upon my Mother at Office till 
12 enough. 


Wed. 19th. 
drank Tea at Mrs. Lorphelin’s & then calld at 
Mr. Clufts who has been ill of a Fever some 
Time past, then I was set to Work at the 
Office till 11, tho’ I didjso much Business 
yesterday. 


Thur. 20th. 
took a walk in the Park & bowed to Miss 


Carson going into the Treasury Passage with 
a S. Officer. 


Frid. 21st. 

Busy till 12 to Night. Mr. Noble’s Mother 
died last Wednesy Night & so he did not 
attend & Mr. Kluft’s being ill made the Mails 
fall heavy on the Hands that were at the 
Office. 


Sat. 

walld to the Bottom of Kensington Gardens 
then in the Green Park & by the Grove I 
met Miss Carson with Miss Mendez & a 
Gent she did not, or would not, see me I 
then walld in the Park with Miss Hayes & 
Hunter, & Miss Lesley who lost her dog by 
a Gent claiming it, walld with Legyt called 
at Mr. Lorphelins, walld thro’ the Green 
Park as it was light past 7 & went to my 
Office & Home. 


Sunday. 
At Church this morng. the wald in the Park 
with Fuller & Met Mr. & Mrs. Pickell who 
always pester one about G. I left them & 
wald round by the Grove, at the Bedford 
where I met Mr. Bettenson Yonge & Mr. 
Bowyer of the Guards & I met Kindersley 
who I told about the Express I sent Him. 
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Mon. 24th. 

Commissions to fill up this Morng. I went 
first to see the People come out from Court 
Martial where I see Mr. Carson & Mr. Frazer 
& Mr. Wace, I took a Turn in the Park & 
Home I was not Time enough at Drury Lane 
after the Play to see the young Lady I wald 
with in the Park yesy after. 


Tue. 25th. 

Prince Edwd entered into the 22nd. year of 
his Age today This Morg. at 3 Mrs, Brietzcke 
was brought to bed of a Son & little Geo, 
dined with Us, I called at Mr. Elliot & see 
her & mrs. Lorphelins this Evg. & at the 
Office till 10. 


Wed. 26th. 

Lord Geos Trial it is thought will be over 
by Friday Last Monday the Lords gave 
orders for the Trial of Lord Ferrers’ in 
Wesr Hall on Wedy the 16th. April. Geo. is 
now at Home but just in the same Situation 
& indeed I don’t know how he will get out of 
it, walld in Kensington Gardens with Yonge, 
see the 3rd. Part of the Messiah with Mr. 
Ware to Night."® 


Thur. 27th. 

My Grandmor. has not been to see Lady 
Frances Elliot since She came to Town, 
indeed she has been prevented by IIlness 
chiefly. 


Frid. 28th. 

Otto dispatched abroad to Night, This Morng. 
My Ld. was at his Office he had been in it 
3 or 4 Times since I have been in the Office 
I slept in at the Oratorio & met Schutz in the 
Gallery. 


Sat. 29th. 

had a Letter from Geo. this Morng. Met 
Harr. & Nancy"’ in the Green Park & walkd 
in Kensington Gardens, where we met Capt. 
Yonge, I was to see the Jovial Crew & the 
Fair again, at the Gallery at Covent Garden 
where I see Mrs. Vibert Miss Meredith & 
Mr. Madan slept in at Drury Lane Gallery 
where I see the best Part of Catherine & 
Petruchio, for King’s Benefit. 


Sun. 
At Chapel this Morng. I put on my Blue & 
Gold Button Hole, walld in the Green Park 


'S Lord Ferrars was tried for the murder of his 
steward, found guilty and hanged. . 

‘** Mr. Ware”: Charles’s future brother-in-law. 
** Harriot and Nancy, Charles’s sisters. 
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with Mr. Ludby, Mr. Chaire, joined us, he 
had sold a Horse to Mr. Hodskins & there 
were some Words passed about it, found 
Cap. Young when I went Home who din’d 
with Us & drank Tea with Us as Mr. & Miss 
Cass wy did, Miss Williams came in about 8 
stiff as you please & never took any Notice 
of me nor I of her, Yonge & I went to the 
Bedford where see Mr. Bettenson Mr. Bower 
& Mr. Beldam I went Home at 10. 


Mon. 31st. March 1760. 

Wald in the Green & lower Park with my 
Sis: I entered the Kgs. Warrant (signed 
today) for appointing Prince Ed. Augustus 
Duke of York & of Albany & Earl of Ulster, 
as eldest Bror. to the Prince of Wales. 


Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILey. 


STYLISTIC ECHOES IN HAZLITT 


N Notes and Queries, September 15, 1951, 

J. C. Maxwell points out that “ Hazlitt’s 
quotations, acknowledged and unacknow- 
ledged, occupy sixty pages, in double 
columns, of the index volume in P. P. 
Howe’s edition. Hence it is not surprising 
that some errors and omissions can be 
detected.” My purpose here is to comple- 
ment this observation by citing a passage 
from Hazlitt’s essay “On Antiquity ” which 
contains echoes from the English poets. His 
habit was to incorporate such echoes into the 
living body of his expression. An editor, 
however, would find his task unduly burden- 
some if he were to try to spot all that might 
be identified in Hazlitt, for their effect is 
haunting and elusive. Indeed I am not at 
all certain that I have indicated every 
“borrowing” or stylistic fusion in the 
following excerpt: ! 

Our life is like the birth of a new day; 
the dawn breaks apace and the clouds 
clear away. . . . (1) A year makes the 
difference of an age.... A total altera- 
tion takes place in our ideas, feelings, 
habits, looks. We outgrow ourselves. A 
separate set of objects, of the existence of 
which we had not a suspicion, engages 
and occupies our whole souls. Shapes 
and colours of all varieties, and of gor- 
geous tint, intercept our view of what we 


‘Italics mine. Howe’s notes to this passage from 

essay “On Antiquity ’’ (Centenary Edition, 
XII, 258-59) briefly mention only the borrowings 
tom Milton, Wordsworth’s The Borderers, and 
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were. Life thickens. Time glows on its 
axle. (2) Every revolution of the wheel 
gives an unsettled aspect to things. The 
world and its inhabitants turn round, and 
we forget one change of scene in another. 
Art woos us; science tempts us into her 
intricate labyrinths; each step presents un- 
looked-for vistas, and closes upon us our 
backward path. Our onward road is 
strange, obscure and infinite. (3) We are 
bewildered in a shadow, lost in a dream. 
(4) Our perceptions have the brightness 


and indistinctness of a trance. Our con- 
tinuity of consciousness is broken, 
crumbles, and falls in pieces. We go on 


learning and forgetting every hour. (5) 
Our feelings are chaotic, confused, strange 
to each other and ourselves. Our life does 
not hang together—but straggling, dis- 
jointed, winds its slow length along, (6) 
stretching out to the endless future—un- 
mindful of the ignorant past. We seem 
many beings in one, and cast the slough 
of our existence daily. The birth of 
knowledge is the generation of time.’ 

(1) Compare “Our birth is but a sleep 
and a forgetting,” followed in the same 
stanza by “trailing clouds of glory do we 
come.” (Wordsworth, “Ode: Intimations,” 
58, 64.) 

(2) Compare “Spring sleeps on her soft 
axle.” (Milton, Paradise Lost, VIII, 163.) 

(3) Compare 

Suffering is permanent, obscure and dark, 

And shares the nature of infinity. 

(Wordsworth, The Borderers, 1543-44.) 
The Borderers was not published until 1842, 
so that Hazlitt is echoing this passage which 
he had heard read by Wordsworth himself 
in 1803. In “Antony and Cleopatra” 
(Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays, Works, 
IV, 231), the phrase, embedded in the text 
and unacknowledged, is rendered “long, 
obscure, and infinite,” and in “ Mr. Words- 
worth” (Spirit of the Age, XII, 92) Hazlitt 
gives lines from The Borderers, recollected 
from a reading by its author twenty-two 
years earlier, as follows: 

‘Action is momentary, 

The motion of a muscle this way or that; 

Suffering is long obscure and infinite!’ 

In 1837 Wordsworth added to The White 
Doe of Rylstone as a sort of motto: 

Action is transitory—a step, a blow, 

The motion of a muscle—this way or 

that— ... 

Suffering is permanent, obscure and dark, 
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And has the nature of infinity. (1539-44.) 
In a note he adds, “ This and the five lines 
that follow, were either read or recited by 
me, more than thirty years since, to the late 
Mr. Hazlitt, who quoted some expressions in 
them (imperfectly remembered) in a work 
of his published several years ago.” We 
may remark here that not only does Hazlitt’s 
use of the foregoing Wordsworthian phrase 
reveal his practice of weaving imperfectly 
recollected or adapted lines into his texts, 
but that also it gives a good indication of 
the sort of memory he possessed. 

(4) Compare “Life’s but a _ walking 
shadow ” (Macbeth, V, vi, 24) and “ We are 
such stuff as dreams are made on.” (The 
Tempest IV, i, 156-57.) 

(5) Compare “Our birth is but a sleep 
and a forgetting,” and “ Life’s but a walk- 
ing shadow . . . that struts and frets his 
hour.” Composite “quotations” formed 
not only from two different passages in the 
same author but also from works of two 
different authors are common in Hazlitt’s 
writings. For example, 

And by the force of blear illusion 

Had drawn me on to my confusion, 
which Hazlitt quotes in his essay “On the 
Old Age of Artists” (Works, XII, 89), is 
composed of “ blear illusion” (Comus, 155) 
and 

As by the strength of their illusion 

Shall draw him on to his confusion. 

(Macbeth, III, v. 28-29.) 
The possibility that he is combining in one 
sentence echoes of Wordsworth and Shakes- 
peare is therefore strong. 

(6) Compare “ That like a wounded snake 
drags its slow length along.” (Pope, Essay 
on Criticism, 1, 357.) 


STEWART C. WILCOX. 


AN ADDITIONAL SOURCE OF POE’S 
“ THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO ” 


HERE can be little doubt, as Joseph 
Schick has shown," that Poe got many 

of the details for “The Cask of Amontil- 
lado,’ especially those dealing with his 


*J. S. Schick, ‘* The Origin of ‘ The Cask of 
Amontillado, * American Literature, VI (March, 
1934), 18-21. 

?“ The Cask of Amontillado ” was first published 
in Godey’s Lady's Book, XXXIII (November, 
1846), 216-218. All quotations from ‘* The Cask 
of Amontillado” in this study will be from The 
Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. James A. 
Harrison (New York, 1902), which hereinafter will 
be referred to as Works. 
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method of immurement, from Joel Tyler 
Headley’s letter which appeared under the 
title “A Sketch. A Man Built in a Wall” 
in The Columbian Magazine, Il (August, 
1844), 78-79, and which was reprinted in 
Hiram Fuller’s New York Evening Mirror, 
12 July, 1845. However, Poe used another 
source which has thus far escaped notice— 
a source from which Poe not only got many 
of the descriptive and narrative details for 
“ The Cask of Amontillado ” but the source 
also from which Poe adapted the title for 
his tale. 

In the May, 1838, number of Burton's 
Gentleman’s Magazine, of which Poe him- 
self was to become editor the following year, 
appeared “The Tun of Red Wine: An 
Incident that Occurred at a Town in Spain 
during the Peninsular War” in The Gentle. 
man’s Magazine, II (May, 1838), 341-343, 
So closely parallel are some of the descriptive 
and narrative passages in “‘ The Tun of Red 
Wine” to some of those in “ The Cask of 
Amontillado ” that one is led to conjecture 
that Poe may have had “ The Tun of Red 
Wine ” before him as he wrote. 

“The Tun of Red Wine” may be briefly 
summarized thus. A group of German 
soldiers were occupying a ruined building 
for the night. One of them mentioned the 
wine which alone rendered their stay in Spain 
and Portugal endurable. Another soldier 
said, ‘‘ Wine-stores are hard by; we've only 
to open yon door, then through a breach 
in the wall, we’re into them immediately, and 
may help ourselves as we list.’ Eagerly they 
rushed into the wine cellar, with canteens. 
All about them they saw evidences that in 
this cellar a fierce combat had been waged. 
But they, like Poe’s Fortunato, had come for 
wine, so they tapped a large tun and let down 
a kettle. The second time the kettle was 
lowered it became entangled with something 
in the tun. Upon pulling the kettle up, the 
soldiers discovered that the kettle had be- 
come entangled with the decaying remains 
of a dead soldier, who had either been killed 
and thrown into the tun or who had fallen 
into the tun and drowned. Their thirst for 
Spanish wine was quickly satiated. 

From this summary, it is not readily 
apparent that Poe used “ The Tun of Red 
Wine ” as a source for “ The Cask of Amon- 
tillado.” However, when passages from 
“The Tun of Red Wine” and “ The Cask 
of Amontillado ” are compared, likenesses— 
verbal and descriptive—are apparent, and it 
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can be seen that Poe borrowed from “ The 
Tun of Red Wine” and incorporated his 
borrowings in “ The Cask of Amontillado.” 


“The Tun of Red Wine” 

So the canteens were immediately put into 
requisition, and Meinheim catching up a 
blazing fagot, in which respect he was fol- 
lowed by others of the party, offering his 
services as leader on this pleasurable expe- 
dition; .. . He now led them through a dark 
and narrow passage, of which the heat and 
bad odor were almost insupportable, for it 
had no apparent means of ventilation, and 
at the farther end of it, they perceive by the 
light of their uncouth and dimly burning 
torches, a considerable breach in the massy 
wall inclosing the wine-stores, about which 
laid stones and bricks that had been battered 
down (op. cit., p. 341). [Italics mine.] 


“The Cask of Amontillado ” 

I took from their sconces two flambeaux, 
and giving one to Fortunato, bowed him 
through several suites of rooms to the arch- 
way that led to the vaults (Works, VI, 169). 
{Italics mine.] 


The vaults are insufferably damp (ibid.). 
{Italics mine.] 


. the foulness of the air caused our 
fambeaux rather to glow than flame (ibid., 
p.172). [Italics mine.] 


“The Tun of Red Wine” 

One by one, the little party descended, 
stepping upon loose fragments of masonry 
and casks of all calibres, which were piled, 
or rather recklessly thrown upon each other, 
in a style most disorderly, and in positions 
the most dangerous and unstable imagin- 
able. An awe, almost approximating to 
terror, seized the adventurers, when they 
perceived themselves standing within a vast 
vaulted chamber or cellar, the far recesses 
of which were veiled in darkness impene- 
trable by the glare of their flaming fagots; 
a darkness which preventing the actual 
extent of the store-chamber from being 
( , impressed the imagination with an 
idea of their vastness perfectly terrific; . 
(op. cit., p. 342). [Italics mine.] 


“The Cask of Amontillado ” 
We had passed through long walls of piled 
keletons, with casks and puncheons inter- 
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mingling, into the inmost recesses of the 
catacombs (Works, VI, 171). [Italics mine.] 
It was in vain that Fortunato, uplifting his 
dull torch, endeavored to pry into the depth 
of the recess. Its termination the feeble light 
did not enable us to see (ibid., p. 173). [Italics 
mine.] 


“These vaults,” he said, “ are extensive” 
(ibid., p. 171). [Italics mine.] 


“The Tun of Red Wine” 
. . . , they beheld the sad wreck of an 
obstinate, a fierce and mortal combat; the 
remnant of arms, armor, spent ammunition, 
accoutrements, and the horrible, decaying 
fragments of humanity! (op. cit., p. 342). 
[Italics mine.] 


. , and the insupportably noisome atmo- 
sphere of the vaults certainly hinted that a 
little search would, to those who undertook 
it, present spectacle of the most loathsome 
description (ibid., p. 342). [Italics mine.] 


“The Cask of Amontillado ” 

At the most remote end of the crypt there 
appeared another less spacious. Its walls had 
been lined with human remains, piled to the 
vault overhead, in the fashion of the great 
catacombs of Paris (Works, VI, 172). [Italics 
mine.] 


The vaults are unsufferably damp. They are 
encrusted with nitre (ibid., p. 169). [Italics 
mine.] 


“The Tun of Red Wine” 

Curious to ascertain what this [the corpse 
in the tun of red wine] might be, @ lighted 
brand or two, and very inquisitive faces were 
thrust into the aperture of the cask, and as 
quickly withdrawn; when those who had 
thus gratified their curiosity, with coun- 
tenances expressive of horror and disgust, 
hastily descended, seized their canteens, and 
scrambled up the dangerous ascent to the 
breach, made their exit from the wine-stores 
in double quick time (op. cit., p. 343). [Italics 
mine.] 


“The Cask of Amontillado ” 
No answer still. I thrust a torch through 
the remaining aperture and let it fall within 
(Works, VI, 175). [Italics mine.] 
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I hastened to make an end to my labour. I 
forced the last stone into its position; I 
plastered it up (ibid.). [Italics mine.] 


The discovery of this additional source 
for “ The Cask of Amontillado” allows us 
a fresh insight into Poe’s method and prac- 
tice of composition, although we learn little 
that we did not already know—namely, that 
Poe borrowed where he wished, even to the 
extent of borrowing a title; but that, as 
here, he could take his materials—some- 
times from more than one source—and with 
the skill of the literary craftsman that he 
was shape them into a work of art. 


FRANCIS B. DEDMOND. 
University of North Carolina. 


THE MARTEN FAMILY OF 
LINDFIELD AND FERRING 


(Continued from page 192) 


(8) Alfred Richard Marten. 

(12) Alfred Ernest, b. 1867, in London, m. (1) 
Blanche Woodcock, of Pontefract. (2) 
Kate Pearce Bluck, of Birmingham, L.D.S.; 
Eng: 

(13) Herbert Walter, m. Ellen Preen, F.C.A. 

(14) Mabel Ellen, d. 1949, unmarried. 

(15) Frank Richard, O.B.E. Assistant 
Solicitor to the India Office. 


(10) Walter Solomon Marten. 
(16) Frank Walter, of Dulwich, m. 
Lefeune. 
(17) Harold, of Canada, m. Mary Still. 
(18) Violet, m. in Germany. 
(19) Daisy. 


(12) Alfred Ernest Marten. 
(20) Ernest Charles Woodcock, 
London. 
(21) Mabel Irene Blanche. 


B.Sc. : 


(16) Frank Walter Marten. 
(22) Keith Westwood. Wing Commander. 
R.A.F. 


(23) Reginald. 
(20) Ernest Charles Woodcock Marten. 
(24) Ernest Woodcock, B.Sc.: A.M.I.C.E. 


A. E. MARTEN. 
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THE LADYBIRD 


"THE nursery rhymes about this insect are 

interesting in that in all versions, and 
the various names by which the Ladybird 
is known in this and other countries show 
that it has always had a sacred significance, 
and the rhymes are undoubtedly relics of 
something that once possessed an awful 
meaning." Of its various popular name 
there are: “‘ Ladybird” (Our Lady's bird), 
“ Lady’s Cow,” God's Little Cow,” “ Bishop 
that burneth,” “Fly of Gollty” (Go 
Almighty),? ‘“ Mary Gold,” Welsh “ Math 0 
Drychfilyn.” In French “ Béte a bon Dieu," 
and “ Poulette ad Dieu”; German, “ Marien- 
kafer,’ ‘“ Himmelskuchlichen,” “ Marien- 
huhm,” and “ Marienwurmchen”; Italian, 
“ Palomita”; Norse “ Marifly,” and “ Jom- 
frau Maria”; Dutch, “ Lieveheers beestje”: 
Danish, “ Mariehone”’; Afrikaans, “ Boom- 
skilpadje” and “Maria  Boodskap”; 
Russian, “Bozhia Korovka”; Hindoo 
‘ Indragépa”’; Spanish “ Vaquilla de Dios,” 


“ Mariquita” and “Corquita de San| 
Anton”; and Swedish “ Marias Nyckel- | 
piga.” The scientific name “ Coleoptera 


Coccinilla,’ seems to be cognate with the 
root of Spanish “‘cochinilla” a little sow, 
Latin “coccinus,” red, and ultimately from 
the Greek xoxxos a seed or berry.° 

The Swedish name, “ Marias Nyckelpiga” 
is of special interest. In Icelandic “ nyke,” 
German “ nix,” means a water sprite or 
goblin,‘ and is probably the origin of “Old 
Nick.” The metal nickel, from German 
“ Kupferkickel,’ was so named _ because 
though the ore looks like copper ore, no 
copper can be got from it and this was sup 
posed to be the work of a goblin.’ So 
“ Nyckelpiga” may mean demon pig, and 
““ Marias Nyckelpiga” Mary’s Fairy Pig. 

There is also a connection with the name 
Nicholas, for S. Butler wrote: 

Nick Machiavel had ne’er a trick, 

(Though he gives name to our Old Nick).‘ 
Nicholas is from the Greek vxodaos 
victory people or  conqueror*® and 
St. Nicholas who was bishop of Myra in 
Asia Minor (c. 300 AD) is patron of sailors 

‘I. and P. Opie, The Oxford Dictionary of 
Nursery Rhymes, 1951, p. 263. 

*J. Wright, The English Dialect Dictionary. 
* Various dictionaries. 

“W. W. Skeat, An Etymological Dictionary of 
the English Language, 1936. 

°S. Butler, Hudibras, Ul, 1678, 1. 


*E. G. Withycombe, The Oxford Dictionary of 
Christian names, 1945. 
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and children.’ The syncretic legends to 
account for this patronage are significant. 

Regarding sailors, it is said that when on 
a voyage to the Cypriot Salamis to visit 
St. Barnabas, the ship ran into a thunder- 
storm. The captain “ blasphemed,” where- 
upon he was struck dumb by lightning on 
a prayer by St. Nicholas. The captain’s 
blasphemy was, no doubt, invoking his 
island’s deity Aphrodite, the Mother 
Goddess, and this was punished by the Sky 
God through Nicholas the conqueror. 

His patronage of children points in a 
similar direction. The legend is that a cer- 
tain man was so poor that he had decided 
to raise money by prostituting his three 
daughters. Nicholas, on hearing of this, 
tossed three bags of money, enough to por- 
tion off the girls, through the cottage 
window.*® 

The gift 

Of Nicholas, which on the maidens he 

Bounteous bestowed, to save their youthful prime 

Unblemished.° 
But one of the chief rituals of the Mother 
Goddess worshippers was the prostitution 
of their daughters, and this was still prac- 
ticed long after Christianity was established. 

In Chaucer’s Miller's Tale (1388) there is, 
perhaps an echo of the religious struggle of 
thirty-five centuries before, for the character 
of Nicholas the poor scholar is decidedly 
puckish. His duping of John the Carpenter 
and his wife into the belief that a second 
flood would take place savours very much of 
the character of “nyke” the Icelandic and 
Scandinavian water sprite. 

With the stork and the swan in folklore, 
the ladybird is the bringer of children, the 
natural clock, forecaster of long or short 
life, finder of stray cattle, the valuer of 
future harvests, and a love oracle. The 
origin of the insect was believed to be 
miraculous and there seems little doubt that 
the superstitions that surround it are con- 
nected with fertility cults.‘° A further point 
of interest is that when this insect is dis- 
turbed it exudes a dark amber coloured fluid 
that looks like blood from its leg joints and 
most of the 3,000 species have red wing 
cases. 

Taking all into consideration it seems 


"E. C. Brewer, A Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable, ed. c. 1946. 

*E. C. Brewer, The Reader’s Handbook, 1902. 
"Dante, Purgatorio (c. 1319), xx. 30. 

"N. Leach and J. Fried, The Standard Dic- 
tionary of Folklore, etc., 1951. 
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fairly certain that the ladybird is a pig 
epiphany of the Mother Goddess, and if this 
is so the lines of the nursery rhyme: 

Ladybird, ladybird 

Fly away home 

Your house is on fire, 

Your children are gone, 
is much more understandable. Her house 
is being destroyed by the fire and thunder- 
bolts of the Sky God, and she must escape 
from them at all speed. 

There are several instances of such 
escapes by the Mother Goddess or her 
priestesses from the fury of the Sky God. 
Mr. Graves says that the death by drown- 
ing in a lake of Blodeuwedd’s maidens, when 
fleeing to the mountains from the wrath of 
Math in the Romance of Math the son of 
Mathonwy, refers to the conquest of the 
priestesses of the old religion by the new, 
“and recalls the story of the curing of the 
mad daughters of Proteus by Melampus, 
who washed away their madness in a spring 
at Lusi. But there is a clearer parallel in 
the death of the fifty Paliantid priestesses 
of Athens, who jumped into the sea rather 
than submit to the new patriarchal religion." 

The story of Britomartis, a virginal female 
companion of Artemis is of similar 
character. She was pursued by Minos for 
nine months and in desperation leaped off 
a cliff into the sea to escape him, but was 
caught by some fishermen’s nets and saved. 
She was therefore called Diktynna (dc«rus 
a net), and the height from which she leaped 
Diktaion. This is far inland, but Euripides 
and Aristophanes mention the incident, and 
a chorus of the /phigenia in Tauris prays 
to the daughter of “ Leto Diktynna of the 
Mountains.”** The story of “ Maggie's 
Leap” on the County Down coast of the 
Mourne Mountains is again similar, for it 
tells of one Maggie or Margaret who leaped 
into the sea at the spot to avoid pursuit 
“from a wicked Baron of the Mountains.” 

St. Margaret is usually chosen as a name 
for being typical of female innocence, no 
doubt for spurning the unwelcome advances 
of the pagan governor Olybrius of Antioch, 
and she is also the patron of women in 
childbirth. This together with the legend 
that she defeated a dragon seem to echo 
some of the attributes of the virgin Mother 


Goddess. P. W. F. Brown. 
* R. Graves, The White Goddess, 1948, p. 284. 


 W.K. G. Guthrie, The Greeks and their Gods, 
1950, p. 104. 





Readers’ Queries 





Five FINGERS AND A THUMB.— 

Some years ago, when in Sandringham 
Church, I noticed that the angel at the east 
end of the choir stall on the south side had 
five fingers and a thumb. 

Mr. S. C. Kaines Smith tells me that this 
is not unknown in art, and quotes: 

(a) A Saint Sebastian in the Cook Collec- 
tion by Andrea del Sarto, where the artist 
has noticed the error and has attempted to 
modify it, but has not been able to conceal 
it entirely. 

(b) “The Raising of Lazarus” by Walter 
Sickert. Here the downward-stretched hand 
of one of the supporters of Lazarus has 
five distinct fingers, and an outstretched 
thumb. 

(c) A Madonna and Child with SS. John 
Baptist, Simon, Ursula, and Sebastian, by 
Previtali, possibly with some work by Bellini 
in it. Here the hand of S. Simon, which is 
outstretched on his breast under his beard, 
has five distinct fingers and a thumb. 

Can anyone quote other instances, or sug- 
gest a reason for the malformation? There 
is a biblical example in 2 Samuel 21, 20. 

And there was again war at Gath, where 

was a man of great stature, that had on 

every hand six fingers, and on every foot 
six toes. 
(Prebendary) G. W. SAUNDERS. 


“THE SHEPHERDS’ SCORE”.—I am 

engaged on collecting all vestiges of 
actual or recent use of “The Shepherds’ 
Score” (or ‘“Sheepscoring,” or ‘ Fish- 
counts”), in Great Britain, Ireland, America, 
and the Commonwealth; and shall be grate- 
ful for any pointers from readers. 

The type of count (for the information 
of those do not recognise the above names) 
approximates to “ Een, teen, tethera, pethera, 
pip: tater, later, overa, covera, dick: endick, 
pendick, tetheradick, petheradick, bumfit, . . . 


jiggit (=20). A. O. BAXTER. 


UCKER.—Stephen et John Tucker 


établis & Calais vers 1749 (d’aprés un 
acte trouvé dans les Archives des Calais 
sollicitant en 1771 leur naturalisation fran- 
¢gaise). Ils y étaient brasseurs. On les pensait 
originaires de Deal? 
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Stephen était marié, sans doute récemment 
(car let enfant en 1750), avec Sarah Spratt, 
née 4 Wingham prés Deal, et qui est décédée 
a Calais 12 Janvier 1757, agée de 42 ans 
(Stephen est décédé 4 Calais en 1772). 

John s'est marié a Boulogne s/mer |e 
19 Avril 1757 avec Mary Gregson (John est 
décédé 4 Calais en 1785). 

Un de mes amis avait relevé, a Deal 
(comté de Kent), un grand nombre de 
Tucker, parmi lesquels: 

1708 August 15, Tucker, Elisabeth, 

daughter of Stephen and Jane, baptism. 

1709/10 February 26, Tucker, Mary, 

daughter of Stephen and Jane, baptism. 

1711 December 23, Tucker, Jane, daughter 

of Stephen and Jane, baptism. 

1713/14 February 28, Tucker, Stephen, 

son of Stephen and Jane, baptism. 
1716 January 22, Tucker, Thomas, son of 
Stephen and Jane, baptism. 

1721 April 9, Tucker, William, son of 
Stephen and Jane, baptism. 

1723 September 22, Tucker, John, son of 
Stephen and Jane, baptism. 

Et plus loin 

1747 February 8, Tucker, Jane, wife of 
Stephen, burial. 

1758 Janvier 8, Tucker, Stephen, burial. 

Comme vous le voyez, les 7 enfants 
ci-dessus sont ceux d’un Stephen Tucker et 
de sa femme Jane (qui sont décédés en 1747 
et 1758), mais le nom famille de jeune fille 
de Jane, la meré, n’est pas indiqué? 

N’est il pas possible de le retrouver? sur 
ces registres ou repertoires de Deal? soit 
en retrouvant ou Stephen et Jane se sont 
mariés, soit autrement? A. LANDEAU. 


REGSON.—Mary Gregson a épousé 4 
Boulogne s/mer John Tucker, le 
19 Avril 1757. L’acte de mariage ne donne 
pas d’autre indication que son Age: 26 ans. 
Elle est donc née vers 1730-1731 . . . mais 
Jignore ou? Elle est décédée a Calais le 
4 Juillet 1771 Adgée de 40 ans, ce qui con- 
firme l’année probable de sa naissance 1730- 
1731. 
Je recherche le pére et la mére de Mary 


Gregson. A. LANDEAU. 


IB. DE M. BL.—The abbé Pierre de 
Longchamps, in his ‘ Tableau historique 

des gens de lettres,’ vol. 6, 1770, refers fre- 
quently in footnotes to ‘ Bib. de M. BI.’, as 
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containing manuscripts of medieval French 
writers, including Marie de France. 

Could any reader tell me to what the 
abbreviation refers? B. J. Foro. 


PAcIEIC VOYAGES.—During the years 

1794-99 Captain Charles Bishop made 
several voyages in the ships Nautilus and 
Ruby, owned by Sidenham Teast of Bristol, 
to the north-west coast of America, the 
Pacific Islands and Australia. Bishop later 
settled in New South Wales, but becoming 
insane was sent home to England in 1809. 
His personal papers and journals then passed 
to his brother William Bishop, attorney of 
Basingstoke. At some time prior to 1913 
the Bishop Papers were sold and dispersed; 
some are now in a British Columbian 
library while others reached Australia. A 
grateful acknowledgment will be made to 
any reader who knows the whereabouts of 
the still missing portion of these papers or 
can supply any information about the above 


events. JOHN EARNSHAW. 
Roseville, Sydney, 
N.S.W. 


THE MILITIA AND ITS OFFICERS 
(1809).—Perhaps you would care to 
publish the following, which I found in The 
Times of 1 June, 1809: 
In the last Gazette the following appoint- 
ments are announced:—Derby regiment 
of Local Militia—the Rev. E. Cole to be 
Colonel. Wm. Simpson, Esq., M.D., to be 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
Was it usual for the militia to be com- 
manded by a parson and a doctor? 


GODFREY DAVIES. 


THE LIDDELLS AND THE BUC- 
_ CLEUCHS.—In an American work by 
Timothy Hopkins, The Kelloggs in the Old 
World and the New, 3 volumes (San Fran- 
cisco: The Sunset Press and Photo Engrav- 
ing Company, 1903), the following statement 
is made about the wife of a Dr. Philander 
William Kellogg: 
Jessie HENDERSON LIDDELL, b. in Dundee, 
Scotland, 1 May, 1816, dau of JAMES 
LIDDELL, b. near Dalkeith, Scotland, and 
ISABELLA ForBes, b. in Dundee, 17 Jan., 
1791. Jesstz HENDERSON LIDDELL’s 
grandmother was MARGARET ScorTT, dau. 
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of Water Scott, Duke of Maccleugh, 
her father being born on the Duke’s estate 
near Edinburgh. [Vol. II, p. 1219.] 


Even with the obvious correction of 
“Buccleuch” for ‘“‘ Maccleugh,” the state- 
ment would seem to be almost certainly 
wrong. There was no Duke Walter living 
at the right time to have been the great- 
grandfather of Jessie Liddell, the first Duke 
Walter being Walter Francis, born in 1806. 
The older house of Buccleuch included some 
Walters, one of whom died in 1633, a bit 
early. Neither do I find daughters of dukes 
of other christian names, making the neces- 
sary marriages. The standard works throw 
no light on the matter. Any further light 
on the matter will be appreciated. 


CHARLES J. JAcoss. 


EMOIRS OF JOHN  FREDERIC 

OBERLIN, pastor of Waldbach in the 

Ban de la Roche; compiled from authentic 

sources, chiefly in French and German. 
London, Holdsworth and Ball, 1829. 

In the British Museum catalogue it 
appears under the name of Oberlin without 
any note about authorship, but examination 
shows that it is not autobiographical. I 
cannot find any mention of it in Halkett and 
Laing, and I should be grateful for any help 
in solving the puzzle. ©C B FREEMAN. 


M. HOPKINS AND RICHARD 

* JEFFERIES.—Richard Jefferies’ Wild 

Life in a Southern County was printed in 

parts in the Pall Mall Gazette, and published 
as a book in 1879. 

Could Gerard Manley Hopkins have read 
the first part before writing his ““Windhover”™ 
sonnet? 

“As the breeze strikes him [the hawk] 

aslant his course, he seems to fly for a 

short time partly on one side, like a skater 

sliding on the outer edge. ... Along the 

furrow just as it is turned, there runs a 

shimmering light as the eye traces it up. 

The ploughshare, heavy and drawn with 

great force, smooths the earth as it cleaves 

it, giving it for a time a ‘face’ as it were, 
the moisture on which reflects the light. 

... You may tell from a distance if they 

[the farmers] espy a hare by a check of 

the rein and the extended hand pointing.” 


W. C. MERCER. 
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Replies 





“@EVEN PENNY PAPERS OF MY 

OWN ” (cxcvii. 139-40).—I am grate- 
ful to Mr. John C. Stephens, Jnr., for his 
comment upon the footnote in my edition 
of the Journal to Stella, U1. 553-4, in which 
I suggested, with some doubt and reserva- 
tion, that A Letter of Thanks . .. To the 
Lord Bishop of S. Asaph may have been 
one of two unidentified papers with which 
Swift helped to ply Grub Street before the 
Stamp Act came into force on 1 August, 
1712. Five of the “Seven penny Papers ” 
can be traced. 

Swift, writing on 7 August, speaks of “ the 
last Fortnight,” by which he means the two 
weeks before the Act was to take effect, 
not two weeks before the date on which he 
was writing. Fourteen days before 1 August 
carries us back to 17 July, that is within 
twelve days of the date upon which A Letter 
of Thanks appears, at the latest, as Mr. 
Stephens has shown, to have been issued, 
and thus well outside “the last Fortnight.” 
From this we need not, however, conclude 
emphatically that “ Swift's Letter of Thanks 
was not one of the penny papers referred to 
in the Journal to Stella, “ although it makes 
it the more unlikely. 

As is well known Swift’s date references 
are frequently inaccurate. The very letter 
in which he refers to the “ penny Papers ” 
is an example in point. The date originally 
written at the head of the letter, either 17 
or 11, has been obliterated, and above it 
Rebecca Dingley has written in watery ink, 
“7.” At the end she has endorsed the 
letter “ Augst. 14,” that is the day of receipt 
in Dublin. Furthermore, in one of his 
account books, Swift enters the letter as 
having been posted on 7 August. 

It would be a mistake to take Swift's 
“last Fortnight” as an exactly defined 


period of time. HAROLD WILLIAMS. 


MARVELL (cxcvii. 136-7).—I observed in 

passing that Randolph and Marvell 
alike imitate the Latin elegiac. Mr. J. C. 
Maxwell suggests that the imitation, if any, 
is rather of Horace Epodes, 1-10. This 
seems more likely; and the correction is 
worth making, particularly as the Oxford 
editor of Marvell also believed the metre to 
be “a reminiscence of classical elegiac ” 
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(I. 224), and invited comparison with Jonson 
The Forest, iii, a poem which is, as Herford 
and Simpson pointed out, an obvious imita- 
tion of Epistle i, 7 (Works of Jonson, Il, 
369) but which could well be reminiscent 
metrically of the second Epode. 


FRANK KERMODE. 


"THOMAS WYKES (cxcevii. 138).—aAs 

pointed out in my bibliographical note 
on Thomas Shelton’s Tachygraphy (clyy. 
326-7), the imprimatur of Thomas Wykes 
(not John Wykes, as your heading calls 
him), with the date Feb. 9, 1637, appears in 
at least two editions of Shelton’s treatise, 
The colophon of one of them, which has an 
engraved title-page dated 1639, reads: 
“Printed at London by T. C. for Samuel 
Cartwright . . .”; the other, with an engraved 
title-page dated 1641, has the colophon: 
“Printed at London by Rich C. [ie, 
Richard Cotes] for Samuel Cartwright ... 
1639.” 

Shelton’s Tachygraphy was entered to 
Cartwright in the Register of the Stationers’ 
Company on Feb. 9, 1637-8 “under the 
hands of Master Wykes and Master 
Aspley.” (Arber’s Transcript, IV. 408.) 


Andover. W. J. CARLTON. 


HOMAS DUNCKERLEY FITZ: 
GEORGE (cxcvii. 149).—Refer to 6S. 
IX. 392 where a correspondent writes “ about 
the year 1770 he availed himself of his re- 
markable likeness to the royal family to set 
on foot the story that he was a natural son of 
George II. Sir Edward Walpole to whom 
he appealed, declared that his story was 
false.” 

At 9 S. V. 237 another correspondent 
—_ that he was born in 1724 and died in 
1795. 

I have a cutting from The Western 
Gazette of 20 July, 1934, quoting from the 
Observer on the occasion of the installation 
of Prince George as Provincial Grand 
Master for Wiltshire that the first Provincial 
Grand Master for that province was the 
famous Thomas Dunckerley. 


A. H. W. FYNMORE. 


HE MONK AND THE LARK (cxcvil. 
149)—The story as told here, is 4 
legend of great antiquity, world-wide 
currency and international fame. | It 1s 
registered by Stith Thompson, Motif-Index 
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of Folk-Literature, Vol. Il, Bloomington, 
Ind., 1933, p. 306 (D2011. 1: Years seem 
moments while man listens to song of bird.) 

An excellent monograph on this theme 
wrote L. L. Hammerich, Munken og fuglen 
(Copenhagen, 1933; a review of this book, 
by H. J. Rose, was published in the journal 
Folk-Lore, Vol. XLV, London, 1934, p. 91). 
See also E. May, Das mittelhochdeutsche 
Gedicht vom Ménche Felix (Acta Ger- 
manica, 1903). 

The legend occurs also in these works: 

Speculum exemplorum ex diversis libris in 
unum laboriose collectum (Dist. IX, Cap. 
LXV, Argentinae 1490). 

Charles Plummer, Vitae  sanctorum 
Hiberniae, Oxford, 1910, CLXXXVI. 

J. Dunlop and F. Liebrecht, Geschichte 
der Prosadichtungen, Berlin, 1851, p. 542. 

Reinhold Kohler, Kleinere Schriften (ed. 
Johannes Bolte), Weimar, 1898-1900, Vol. II, 
p. 239 and 427. 

John O’Hanlon, Lives of the Irish Saints, 
Dublin, London, New York, s. a., Vol. IV, 
p. 773 (told of St. Mochaoi). 

J. A. MacCulloch, Celtic 
Boston, 1918, p. 104. 

Johannes Jegerlehner, Was die Sennen 
erzahlen, Bern, 1908, p. 523, Nr. 716. 

J. A. Herbert, Catalogue of Romances, 
Vol. III, London, 1910, p. 67. 

Wilhelm Hertz, Deutsche Sagen im Elsass, 
Stuttgart, 1872, p. 263. O. F. BABLER. 


THEATRICAL RECORDS (cxevii. 20, 
~ _ 151)—SANDERS WARREN, now re- 
tired and residing at Marandellas, Southern 
Rhodesia, between 1926 and 1939 played the 
part of ‘The Red Shadow’ in The Desert 
Song, over 5,000 times. 


GEOFFREY HANDLEY-TAYLOR. 


THE OLD COW (cxcvii. 130)—A reply, 
from H. Askew (clvi. 450) runs, 

Has this old song anything to do with 
another, part of which runs: 

Jack Whaley had a cow, 

And he had nought to feed her; 

He took his pipe and played a tune, 

And bid the cow consider. 

‘Hoyt’s “New Cyclopedia of Practical 
Quotations ” says that the above forms part 
of an old Scotch and North Ireland ballad. 
Lady Granville used the lines quoted in a 

et written in 1836.’ 


Mythology, 


M. P.-S. 
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NEW KINGDOM ART IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT. By Cyril Aldred. (Alec Tiranti, 
Ltd.) 15s. 


With this volume Mr. Cyril Aldred com- 

pletes, for the present, his survey of 
Egyptian Art. This survey, which is now 
taken down to the end of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, is to be published eventually in 
a single volume. The author, in the first 
volume of the series, described his work 
as “a brief survey of the art of Ancient 
Egypt as revealed in its funerary sculpture 
during the Old Kingdom,” and indeed his 
main concern throughout the series has been 
with Egyptian sculpture. Nevertheless Mr. 
Aldred has found, both in the volume here 
reviewed and in the preceding volume— 
‘Middle Kingdom Art in Ancient Egypt ’— 
that he has had to illustrate works of art 
other than sculpture, in particular tomb 
paintings and small objets d’art. He has, 
however, completely neglected architecture, 
and in consequence has been unable to illus- 
trate the remarkable mortuary temple of 
Hatshepsut at Deir-el Bahri, though he does 
refer to it in his text. 

Mr. Aldred in this book restricts his study 
to the XVIIIth Dynasty. He defends this 
restriction by saying that the XIXth Dynasty 
marks a_ distinct cleavage in culture, 
although he also claims that the art of this 
Dynasty exhibits ‘merely a sterile working 
over of traditional elements.’ Consequently 
he prefers to regard the art of the other 
Dynasties of the New Kingdom as forming 
a prelude to the art of the Late Period. 
It is wrong to say that there was a cleavage 
in Egyptian culture at the end of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty, but it is true to say that 
the art of the remaining Dynasties of the 
New Kingdom was a working-over of tradi- 
tional elements. Whether this working-over 
was as sterile as Mr. Aldred would have us 
believe is highly debatable, but it is certain 
that the art of that period was the logical 
outcome of XVIIIth Dynasty art, and should 
be treated along with that art and not with 
the art of the Late Period. The cultural 
cleavage at the end of the New Kingdom 
was considerably greater than after the 
XVIIIth Dynasty. It is certain, however, 
that had Mr. Aldred treated the whole of 
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New Kingdom art together, the limits of 
a double volume—which this book is— 
would have been insufficient for an adequate 
treatment of the material. 

The text of the book is divided into three 
parts: an artistic survey, a short historical 
outline and a description of the plates. In 
general these sections are well written, but 
one receives the impression that the author, 
warming to his subject in this his third 
volume, is becoming too dogmatic in judg- 
ment and a little obscurantist in description. 
There are too many artistic technical terms 
for a book aimed at the general reader: 
‘cavalier perspective,’ used to describe the 
Amarna convention of relief without 
registers, is always written between inverted 
commas, but never properly explained. It 
is surprising to read that ‘details of life 
lived on earth . . . now become more usual 
in funerary reliefs and paintings.’ One of 
the most distinctive features of Egyptian 
tombs from the time of the Old Kingdom 
is the vivid picture they give of the life 
on earth in all its aspects. 

In spite of these criticisms we must be 
grateful to Mr. Aldred for compiling a splen- 
did series of 174 reproductions of works of 
art of the XVIiIth Dynasty, many of them 
being unfamiliar objects, some being not 
previously published. His book fulfils a 
long felt need in being a reliable guide to 
the art of the XVIIIth Dynasty. He is to 
be congratulated on avoiding the obvious 
and on securing a good balance between the 
different types of object illustrated, within 
his own self-imposed limits. 


EXILE AND OTHER POEMS. By Leslie 
Paul. (Caravel Press, London. Limited to 
200 numbered copies: Nos. 1-15 bound in 
brown morocco, price 5 guineas each; and 
16-200 in brown canvas, price 30s. each.) 


HIS, the second volume to come from the 
Caravel Press (the first was a volume of 
Rondels), is another triumph of book pro- 
duction. A medium octavo volume, hand- 
set and hand-printed on hand-made paper, 
it is on the whole more satisfactory because 
more restrained than its predecessor. Guy 
Worsdell’s title page decoration is most suc- 
cessful. One of his engravings, the ‘tele- 
scopic eye’ illustration, is melodramatic, but 
they are otherwise in keeping. The whole 
forms a splendid little casket for the rather 
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oddly assorted collection of 16 
entrusted to it. 

The poems are Leslie Paul’s first to } 
published since a privately-printed volum 
of his appeared in 1931. Few as they a 
they include examples, as the author himse 
says in his preface, ‘ ranging from the lyric 
Georgian mood of my boyhood such @ 
“Invocation” and “ The Wind ” to the co 
temporary realism of “Homes for Littl 
Boys,” and the deliberately-sought simplici 
of “ Meditation”’.’ One could wish that 
had kept to poems of one particular peric 
For so few poems they range too much 
both in vocabulary and style, to make am 
kind of single impact on the reader. Mr 
Paul shows a good control of assonance, an 
has the ability to produce an occasion 
striking phrase: 

Do you imagine the living 

Do not belong to the venturing dead? ' 

In one poem, ‘ The Generations,’ his com: 
parison of successive generations to sue 
cessive waves of soldiers in an attack 
well-sustained. Usually there is an unce 
tainty of aim which reflects itself in ab 
and awkward changes of vocabulary. He 
he is too eclectic, impressing ‘ catafalque’ 
and ‘riven’ into the service of one poem, 
and ‘ firing on all cylinders .. .’ into another, 
with no compulsive imagery to fuse ther 
and make them parts of the 
concerned. 

He is at his most effective in ‘Hom 
for Little Boys,’ where his anger against t 
sheer mediocrity of the world in whi¢ 
orphans find themselves burns through i 
the plain ugly realistic detail : 

As quarrelsome and hoarse as rooks 


With scuffed and blakey-plastered boots 
They kick a matchbox round the concrete 
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Theirs Sas humble a paradise 

Fish a oo. and at the flicks a choco 

ice. 

Here, wane he has aimed at less than i 
some of them, he has achieved his intention 
In general, one expects contents of mom 
even distinction from so well-produced ai 
expensive a volume. 





CORRIGENDUM 


exevii. 132, col. 1, 1.35. For literally 
laterally. 
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